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Notes. 


CHRISTMAS RIMERS IN ULSTER. 


SomE time ago a query was asked as to 
whether Christmas Rimers still practised 
their art in the neighbourhood of Belfast, 
and your querist may be glad to learn that, 
in spite of the growth of cities and the march 
of progress, the Christmas Rimers are still 
very much to the fore in the Protestant 
districts of Ulster during the early weeks of 
December. The Rimers, who are usually 
the sons of the small farmers and labourers 
of the country districts, and not infrequently 
now golf caddies—lads from 12 to 17 years 
of age—provide themselves with paper cocked 
hats and wooden swords or sticks, turn their 
jackets inside out, and in some cases blacken 
their faces. They then, in groups of from 
three to six, make a tour of the neighbouring 
houses in the early hours of the evening, 
requesting admission. They are not carol 
singers, and never sing carols. Indeed, 
popular carol-singing is not an old custom in 
Ulster, and has, I believe, been introduced 
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| there only in quite recent years—I think, 
| mainly by the Salvation Army. But Christ- 
mas Rimers have been performing from 
time out of mind. -They are found mainly, 
if not entirely, in those parts of Ulster 
inhabited by Protestant farmers, and are 
not, I believe, by any means confined to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Belfasc. 
I surmise that they would be found in 
all Protestant districts from the low- 
lands of co. Donegal in the west to the co. 
Down in the east; in fact, wherever the 
tenant farmers are of English origin. But 
as far as I can learn, they are not to be 
found out of Ulster, except, perhaps, in 
co. Wexford. They are not known in co. 
Louth, or even in Dublin, in spite of the 
strong English element in that city. In 
Dublin, on the contrary, carol- singing is, 
I believe, a time-honoured practice. 

The Christmas Rimers are also, I under- 
stand, drawn mainly from families with 
English rather than Scottish or Irish names. 
The “ Mac’s”’ and the ‘“ O’s” do not take 
much part in them. 

If the Rimers are admitted, they go 
through the simple play, and recite the 
verses given below, which I have taken down 
within the last few weeks from a party of 
three Rimers performing in this neighbour- 
hood (Carnalea, about two miles west of 
Bangor, co. Down). 

The Rimers have assured me that they 
have never seen these verses in print; that 
they have learnt them only by word of 
mouth from their elders, who had learnt 
them similarly; that the old people say 
that these are the o!d and correct words 
which they used to hear and recite in their 
childhood. I have taken them down as 
carefully as possible, without attempting 
to alter the text, even where the rime, 
metre, or grammar is at fault. As the 
Rimers know the verses only by rote, the 
spelling and the arrangement of lines are 
necessarily my own. The Rimers are not 
called “‘mummers” in Ulster. They do 
not perform anything that could be called 
a dance. 

This co. Down version of the Ulster 
Christmas Rimes differs in several par- 
ticulars from that given by Mr. W. H. 
PatTerRson for the Belfast neighbourhood in 
1872 (4 8. x. 487), and claims to be based 
solely on oral tradition. It includes some 
words which are either obsolete or only to 
be found in English dialects, and also a 
character, “‘ Little Johnny Conny,’ who 
seems to make an allusion to the celebrated 
| brass money of King James II., and another 
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to the equally celebrated “‘ Wood's Half- 
pence.” Of these obsolete or dialect words, 
the adjectival use of “boldly,” and the 
English dialect words’ ‘“Dowt” and 
“Conny,” are noteworthy, and emphasize 
the English source of this version of the 
St. George Play, which doubtless came over 
with the English tenant farmers who settled 
in Ulster temp. Elizabeth and James I. 

The expression “the plague within the 
plague” is taken by a medical friend to 
refer to the specially deadly form of plague 
given by pricking a plague patient with a 
needle infected by a plague corpse, the 
object being to hasten the man’s death and 
prevent his complaining against those who 
plundered him when prostrated by the 
disease. 

The expression ‘‘ Eevie Steevie radical 
pain ”’ found in this version probably alludes 
to some quack medicine of old times. 

The qualified admiration for Oliver Crom- 
well is characteristic of the attitude of the 
Ulster Protestants, who, while detesting 
regicide, yet owed their safety largely to 
the great Independent. 

The lines about St. Patrick may be taken 
as an allusion to the conversion of Northern 
England by the Celtic missionaries, and 
may, perhaps, have been inserted as a mani- 
festation of the eighteenth-century spirit 
of independence so prevalent in Ulster. 

In the last line but one the expression 
‘** bob bits ” is, presumably, a late corruption. 

Students of English folk-plays will note 
the tendency to alliteration, especially in 
the opening verse, and may be interested 
in this variant of the venerable St. George 
Play, of which such interesting accounts are 
given in E. K. Chambers’s ‘The Medieval 
Stage,’ 2 vols., Oxford, 1903, and T. F. 
Ordish’s ‘English Folk Drama’ (Folk-Lore, 
vol. iv., 1893). 


THE CHRISTMAS RIMES. 


[Enter Room Room.] 


Room Room. Room, Room, brave gallant boys, 

come give us room to rime, 

We’ve come to show our activity upon this 
Christmas time, 

Active young and active age, the like was never 
acted on a stage. 

If you don’t believe what I say, enter St. George 
and he ’Il clear the way. 


[Enter St. GEORGE.] 


St. George. Here comes I, St. George, from 
England have I sprung, 

One of those great and noble deeds of valour to 
begin. 

Seven long years in a close cave have I been kept, 

And out of that into a prison I leapt, 

And out of that into a block of stone 





Where [ spent manys a sad and a grievous moan. 

Manys a joint [giant ?] I did subdue, 

I run my fiery dragon through and through, 

I fought them all courageously and still has won 
the victory. 

Here I draw my boldly weapon. 
man who dare me stand, 

I ’ll cut him down with my courageous hand. 


Show me the 


[Enter TURKEY CHAMPION.] 


Turkey Champion. I am the man who dare 
ye stand. 
St. George. What are you but a poor silly lad ? 
Turkey Champion. J am a Turkey Champion, 
from Turkey Jand I came 
To fight the great St. George by name. 
(St. GEORGE wounds TURKEY CHAMPION 
with a sword thrust. T. C. falls. 
St. George. A doctor, a doctor, ten pounds for 
a doctor ! 
Not a doctor to be found, 
Which shall cure this man of his deep and mortal 
wound ! 


[Enter Docror.] 


Doctor. Tama doctor pure and good, 
And with my sword I ’Il staunch his blood. 
If this poor man’s life must be saved 
Full fifty guineas I must have. 

St. George. What can you cure, doctor ? 

Doctor. I can cure the plague within the 
plague, 

The palsy or the gout, even more than that: 

Bring me an old lady three score and ten 

With the knuckle of her big toe broken, I can. 
stick it on again. 

St. George. Tut, tut, doctor, that’s no cure 
for a dead man! 

Doctor. O, I quite forgot, I have got a little 
bottle in my hip pocket called Eevie 
Steevie radical pain. 

[Gives some of it to TURKEY CHAMPION, who: 
rises up cured. 
Rise up, dead man, and fight again. 
If you don’t believe what I say, enter Oliver 
Cromwell and he ’ll clear the way. 


[Enter OLIVER CROMWELL] 


Oliver Cromwell. Here comes I, Oliver Crom- 
well, as you may suppose 
I have conquered many nations with my long 
copper nose. 
I make my foes to tremble and my enemies to 


quake, 

For I beat the jolly Dutchman till his heart was 
fit to break. 

If you don’t believe what I say, enter into St.. 
Patrick and he will clear the way. 


[Enter ST. PATRICK.] 


St. Patrick. Here comes I, St. Patrick in shining 

armour bright. 

I fought a famous champion upon a worthy night. 

Who was St. George but St. Patrick’s boy 

Who fed his horse on oats and hay, 

And afterwards has run away ? 

I say by George you lie, sir! 

Pull out your sword and try, sir! 

I’ll stick my sword out through your body, and’ 
make you run away, sir! 

If you don’t believe what I say, enter Beelzebub - 
and he ‘ll clear the way. 
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| 
(Enter BEELZEBUB.] | 
Beelzebub. Here comes I, Beelzebub, 
And over my shoulder I carry my club, 
And in my hand a dripping pan ; 
I think myself a jolly old man. 
ff you don’t believe what I say, enter Little Devil 
Dowt and he ‘Il clear the way. 


[Enter LITTLE DEVIL DowrT.] 


Little Devil Dowt (who sweeps the room round 
the feet of the spectators). Here comes J, | 
Little Devil Dowt, 

If vou don’t give me money I ’ll sweep you all out. 

Money I want and money I crave, 

If you don’t give me money Ill sweep you all 
to your grave. 

If you don’t believe what I say, enter into Little 
Johnny Conny and he ‘ll clear the way. 


[Enter LitTLE JOHNNY Conny.] 
Little Johnny Conny. Here comes I, Little 
Johnny Conny, 
I’m the man that carries the money, 
Big long pockets down to my knees 
Holds two bob bits and two bawbees. 
All’s silver, no brass, bad ha’pence won’t pass. 
The traditional rimes end here with a 
collection, but of recent years a modern song 
is often added to complete the performance. 
R. 8S. LEpPPER. 
Carnalea, co. Down. 





THE LORD OF BURLEIGH 


SARAH HOGGINS. 


(See 78. xii. 221, 281, 309, 457, 501; 
8S. i. 387, 408; 1158. vii. 61.) 


A poust was thrown by MR. WooDALt as to 
whether the Rev. William Sneyd was ever 
actually married to Emma Vernon, Henry 
Cecil’s divorced wife, as stated in The 
Gentleman's Magazine ; he thought it looked 
like a hoax! I think there is little doubt 
that they took advantage of the Act of 
Parliament, and were really married on 13 
Oct., 1791. The tradition is that the cere- 
mony ‘took place at Lisbon. Mr. Sneyd 
was curate of Hanbury at the time that he 
alienated Emma Vernon’s affections from her 
husband. When he died or where he was 
buried I do not know, but his death must 
have taken place before 1796. 


AND 





In that year (1796) Emma Vernon was 
the wife of John Phillips of Winterdyne, 
near Bewdley, where they lived until Henry 
Cecil’s death on 1 May, 1804, when they | 
moved to Hanbury, Worcestershire, her | 
ancestral home. Here they resided until | 
her death, which took place on 21 March, 
1818, at the age of 63 years. She was| 
buried at Hanbury, at the extreme north | 


edge of the churchyard, and her tombstone 
bears this inscription :—- 

“Sacred to the memory of Emma, daughter 

and heiress of Thomas Vernon, esquire, late of 
Hanbury Hall in this parish, and wife of John 
Phillips, esquire. She died 21* day of March, 
1818, aged 63, and was by her own desire buried 
here.” 
The story is that in regret for her mis- 
doings she would not be buried in the Vernon 
vault in the church with her ancestors, but 
in the more unworthy place that she chose. 
Mr. John Phillips, her third husband, was 
a native of Droitwich; was B.A. of Merton 
College, Oxford, 1780; a barrister-at-law 
of the Inner Temple, 1792; High Sheriff of 
Worcestershire, 1803; had a grant of arms 
and crest 16 Feb., 1825; and died at his 
residence, Edstone, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
30 Jan., 1836, then aged 75. 

I should mention that Emma Vernon had 
by her first husband a child, who was named 
Henry Vernon Cecil. He was baptized at 
Hanbury, 12 June, 1777, but died in infancy, 
and was buried 11 July, 1777. She had 
no other children. 

Lord Exeter behaved with great kindness 
to his wife’s brothers after her death. I 
have copies of a number of letters written 
by him to members of the family between 
1798 and 1803, and in them he enters 
minutely into farming details, showing some 
considerable knowledge of agriculture. He 
sent his young brothers-in-law to school, 
and one of them to college, and put them 
in professions afterwards. One became a 
clergyman, two were officers in the Army, 
and the fourth was a farmer, Lord Exeter 
expending 1,000/. in setting him up on a 
suitable farm. He also seems to have 
allowed each of them an annuity, apparently 
501. a year apiece for their lives. 

There is no male descendant of the 
Hogginses of Bolas now living, and I think 
only one female descendant—a great-niece 
of the Countess Sarah, to whom I am in- 
debted for some of the information here 
given. 

Mr. Woopatt seemed to think that Mr. 
** John Jones ” did not come to Bolas much 
before June, 1789, because his wife did not 
elope with the Rev. William Sneyd until 
that month. I do not quite agree with him 


| here. The tradition at Bolas and in the 


Hoggins family was that he came in the 
winter in a heavy, driving snowstorm, having 
lost his way, and his chaise being unable 
to proceed further. Presumably his wife’s 
affections had been alienated from him and 
given to the Rev. William Sneyd before 
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June, 1789, when the actual elopement 
took place, and this unpleasantness at 
Hanbury might have caused him to leave 
home a3 early as November, 1788, the date 
when the family assert that the mysterious 
stranger came to Bolas. I would refer to 
two articles written by Miss Maria Hoggins, 
a niece of the Countess, in Salopian Shreds 
and Patches, on 11 and 25 Nov., 1891. 
These were written partly in answer to some 
of Mr. Woopatu’'s statements, and they 
throw some fresh light on the circumstances 
connected with the marriage. 

Thomas Hoggpins, the Countess Sarah’s 
father, wrote quite a good hand when he 
signed the Marriage Register in 1755 and 
1768. He also signed the Register as a 
witness to the marriage of John Picken of 
Preston with his second wife’s sister. Eleanor 
Bayley, on 19 June, 1777. It was _ this 
John Picken (the bride’s uncle) who signed 
the Register as a witness to the marriage of 
John Jones and Sarah Hoggins on 13 April, 
1790. Jane and Eleanor Bayley were the 
daughters of a clergyman, whose Christian 
name and place of residence I have not yet 
ascertained. 

‘** John Jones ”’ first appears in the Bolas 
Registers as witnessing the marriage of 
Francis Light and Sarah Massey on 18 July, 
1789. Two of his children were baptized 
at Bolas — Sophia, on 27 Feb., 1792, and 
Henry, on 3 Jan., 1793, both as the chil- 
dren “‘of John and Sarah Jones.” Henry 
Jones was buried on 29 May, 1793, in the 
church, near the pulpit. 

The second marriage took place at St. 
Mildred’s, Bread Street, on 3 Oct., 1791, 
the Rev. J. Crowther, rector, being the 
officiating clergyman. In the Register they 
are described as Henry Cecil, bachelor, and 
Sarah Hoggins, spinster; the marriage was 
by banns, and the witnesses were Evan 
Foulkes and Peter Spiers, clerk. Evan 
Foulkes frequently occurs in Lord Exeter’s 
letters, as his agent in forwarding money to 
members of the Hoggins family. His office 
was at Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 
After the second marriage Mr. Henry Cecil 
must still have been known as “ Jones ”’ at 
Bolas, for on 1 April, 1793, ‘“‘ John Jones ” 
and ‘‘ Sarah Jones ”’ witness the marriage of 
Francis Arkinstall and Martha Rogers. 

The Countess Sarah died on 18 Jan., 
1797, and was buried on the 28th at St. 
Martin’s, Stamford. Can any correspondent 
supply a copy of the inscription on her 
monument ? Her husband, Lord Exeter, 
was M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and M.P. for Stamford in 1774, in 1780, and 





again in 1784. He must have been a man 
of learning, for he was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and a Vice-President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Their daughter 
Sophia is said to have been baptized (a 
second time) at Burghley House on 25 June, 
1795; she married, on 12 May, 1818, the 
Right Hon. Henry Manvers Pierrepont 
of Conholt Park, Hants, and died in 1823. 
Where was she interred ? 

Probably the Registers of St. Martin’s, 
Stamford, between December, 1793, and 
1798 would throw some light on the Countess 
Sarah’s children. Lord Exeter’s will might 
also show how far the Hoggins family were 
still assisted after his death. 

For many of the facts here recorded I 
am indebted to the Rectors of Bolas, Han- 
bury, Wistanstow, and St. Mildred’s, Bread 
Street, and also to the only surviving great- 
niece of the Countess. 

W. G. D. FLetcHeErR, F.S A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 





HUGH PETERS. 
(See 11 S. vi. 221, 263, 301, 463; vii. 4, 45.) 


VIII. PETERS anD Kina CHARLES I. 


IktnG CHARLES was_ publicly murdered 
before his own palace door on 30 Jan., 1649, 
This murder was planned by Cromwell two 
or three years previously, and he took 
Peters into his confidence. 

In the Seventh Report of the Hist. MSs. 
Commission, p. 751 b (Marquess of Ormonde’s 
MSS.), is calendared the ‘ Brief recit. du 
Docteur Desfontaines, Physician general of 
the Army of Ireland,” in which the doctor 
says that (in 1646) Peters described to him 
** his master’s (Cromwell’s) designs to destroy 
the King and set up a republic,” and that 
thereupon he went into Holland to warn the 
Queen of Bohemia, and also Sir William 
Boswell, British Resident at the Hague. 
In the year 1660 Peters was tried, con- 
demned, and executed for “‘ compassing and 
imagining the death of the King.” Every 
effort has been made in modern times to 
discredit Dr. William Younge, or Yonge, a 
witness at Peters’s trial, and the writer of a 
scurrilous life of Peters entitled ‘ England’s 
Shame.’ My previous articles will be found 
to corroborate Younge on most points on 
which he has been attacked. 

Dr. Younge attended Peters at Milford, 
in 1649, on his return from Ireland, and said, 
at his trial, that he cured him “ of the flux ”’ 
in five days, and thus gained his confidence. 
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Peters told him that “‘ he was imployed out 
of New England for the stirring up of this 
war and the driving it on,” and offered him 
a commission in his regiment. Younge then 
made a serious accusation, as follows :— 


“When he (the King) was taken away from 
Holmeby House (on 4 June, 1647) the Parliament 
had then a designe to have secured O. Cromwell 
and myself, being then in London. Saith he, we 
having intelligence of it, escaped out of London, 
and rode hard for it; and, as we rode to Ware 
{on their way to the Army, at Newmarket], we 
made a halt, and advised how we should settle 
this kingdome in peace, and dispose of the King. 
The result was this. They should bring him to 
justice, try him for his life and cut off his head,” 
«e. 


On 11 Sept., 1647, Peters published his 


‘*A Word for the Armie and two words to the 
Kingdom. To cleare the one and cure the other. 
Forced in much plainness and brevity from their 
faithfull servant Hugh Peters.” 


On p. § he wrote :— 

“We are not without varieties of thoughts 
about the matters of God, which never appeared 
when we had no time for talking, having so much 
to doe and act. We cannot, we confesse, live 
beyond our frailties in many kinds. ‘To be short, 
we have prayed more, loved more, believed more 
then we doe. We are grown effeminate with 
ease and are more cowed with a dead dog, then we 
have been with a living lyon {italics mine]. Weare 
lesse in heaven and more in earth and these truly 
are our minds deare friends.’ 


In November, 1647, the Army “‘agi- 
tators *’ plotted the King’s assassination, and 
on 11 Nov. the King fled to Carisbrooke 
from Hampton Court. The following letter, 
dated 9 Nov., had been sent to him. (The 
reader will find it in Rushworth as well as 
the periodicals of the day.) 

May it please your Majesty, 

In discharge of my duty, I cannot omit to 
acquaint you that my brother was at a meeting last 
night with eight or nine agitators who in debate 
of the obstacle which did hinder the speedy 
effecting their designs, did conclude it was your 
Majesty, and as long as your Majestie doth live 
you would be so, and, therefore, resolved, for the 
good of the Kingdom to take your life away, and 
that to that action they were well assured that 
Master Dell and Master Peters, two of their 
preachers, would willingly bear them company, 
for they had often said to these agitators Your 
Majesty is but a dead dog. My prayers are for 
your Majesty’s safety, but do too much fear it 
cannot be whilst you are in those hands. 

*T wish with my soul your Majesty were at my 
house in Broad Street, where I am confident I 
could help you private till this storm were over ; 
but beg your Majesty’s pardon and shall not 
presume to offer it as an advice, it is only my 
eonstant zeal to Your service who am 

Your Majestie’s dutiful subject, 
E. R. 


November 9, 1647. 





Like Peters. Dell also was a_ lunatic. 

| Mercurius Elencticus for 19-26 Nov., in 
telling his readers how Dell and Harrison 
pressed for the King’s death at one of these 
meetings, asserts that Peters, who was 
present, 
‘“jumbled out this syllogism, viz., Whatsoevcr 
man or thing is beloved, adored, or worshipped 
as an idol, ought by the law of God to be pulled 
down, trampled upon and utterly destroyed from 
the face of the people. But King Charles (that 
dead dog) ever hath been, and still is (and like 
to be) beloved, adored and worshipped by the 
malignant party in their drinking of healths to 
him, and that on their unsanctified knees. Ergo: 
It behoveth you and us, and all of us, to pull 
him down, tread and trample upon him, that he 
be no further cause of the abominations of that 
idolatrous people.’ 


This was answered by Walker, in his 
Perfect Occurrences for 26 Nov.-3 Dec., 
1647, as follows :— 


“A Declaration from Mr. Hugh Peter and 
Mr. Dell, Chaplains to his excellency, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax. We do take notice of those horrid 
falsehoods malignant pens charge upon us con- 
cerning the King and other matters. Which 
base, unworthy, scandalous reports, as they 
cannot reach us in the least measure, so ’tis far 
beneath us to contend with dunghills by answering 
of them. It is the reward we expect from the 
world for all our hazards and labours which 
have been undergone for the good of the country, 
and leave judging to him that will judge 
righteously. Only we give warning of a 
spirit now stirring, much more full of bitter- 
ness and cruelty than at the beginning of these 
troubles. By which all good men may perceive 
how they are like to fare if the design of dis- 
banding this army should take effect.’ 


After this there is little to be heard of 
Peters until Pride’s ‘‘ purge” at the end of 
the following year, in which, armed with 

‘a great sword,” he took a leading part. 
Fifty-one members were left, as a mock 
Parliament, and exactly twenty-six of these 
passed an “Act” for the purpose of 
‘trying’ the King. This they failed to 
do, and then beheaded him. The following 
extracts will show the cause of the hatred 
in which Peters was ever after held, and 
why it was that he never after dared to 
accept parochial or other work necessitating 


| his absence from Cromwell and his army. 





Mercurius Pragmaticus for 19-26 Dec., 
1648, states as follows, under date Friday, 
22 Dec. :— 

““Hugh Peters played the buffoon in the 
pulpit before four lords and twenty commons. 
The subject of Hugh’s sermon was Moses_leading 
the Israelites out of Egypt, which he applied to 
the present leaders of the army, whose designe is, 
he said, to lead the people out of Egyptian 
bondage. ‘ But how must this be done? That 
ye shall know by and by,’ quoth,Hugh. And 
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then clasping his hands before his eyes and 
leaving his noddle on the cushion, he lay in a 
brown study for half a quarter of an ‘houre. 
Then, starting up on a sudden, ‘ Now,’ says he, 
“Tl tell you, and [’ll tell you no more than 
what has been revealed to me. There is no way 
for us to get out of Egypt, but by rooting up of 
monarchy, and this, Il say, not only here but in 
Krance and in other kingdoms round about us, 
the Lord having a great work to finish through- 
out: Christendom, and the Army are they that 
must do it. This Army is that stone spoken of, 
cut out of the mountains, which must dash the 
powers of the earth to pieces. But some object 
that the way we walk in is without precedent. 
Alas, we must act without and beyond prece- 
dents. Are not many things in Scripture without 
Precedent 2? What think ye of the Virgin Mary ?’ 
-By this you may judge of the rest of the 
Nonsense, Treason and Blasphemy that went to 
make up the mock solemnity. Yet Pembroke 
gave him a thanksgiving for his fast sermon. 
‘Sunday, Decem. 23. Which kind salutation 
gave Hugh Peters an occasion to go this day 
and salute his lordship at his own house, where, 
being come about dinner time, he said to him, 
* My lord, I am come to visit you and I intend to 
dine with you, and because you should not want 
goo:l company I have brought one of the seven 
deadly sins along with me, Colonel Pride, and 
have brought the Devil too, Colonel Dragon, two 
such pure saints, that when my soule departs 
this world, I desire it may have the happiness to 
sit between these two, and, truly, Iam so great 
a lover of you that I wish your lordship may be 
there too of the company. Both his lor dship and 
the colonels took this knavish abuse very kindly.” 


That Cromwellian Puritan, Pembroke, was a 
man of a vicious life, and notorious for 
swearing and foul language. 

To their honour be it said, there was 
hardly a minister in London that did not 
denounce the proposed proceedings against 
the King, not only in sermons, but in printed 
manifestoes. 

In his next number Pragmaticus (for 
26 Dec.—9 Jan.) notices Peters’s attempts 
to stop this :— 

“Cromwell, Ireton and Peters made it their 
business this week again to compass the city 
and visit the ministers with threats. But 
Peters played a rare prank, carried a file of 
musketeers to the house of one minister named 
Mr. Cawley, where he found him conversing with 
some divines, and summoned him pretendedly 
before the general on purpose to fright him. But, 
whilst Peters entered the lists to wrangle with 
the Rabbis, downstairs slipped Mr. Cawley and 
hastened to the general to know his pleasure. 
Whereupon the general said Peters was a knave 
and had no command from him, and when Hugh 
returned he was checked, but defended by Crom- 
well and Ireton that set him on to work to abuse 
his Excellency, whom they made a mere stalking 
horse to their designs and in effect but deputy 
general upon courtesie to carry on their present 
proceedings.” 


Somethingseems to have been done to Cawley, 


for his name is not affixed to the ‘“ Serious | keeper. 





| i 4 ue 
and faithfull representation of ministers of 


the gospel within the province of London ”’ to 
Fairfax, presented on 18 Jan., protesting 
against the proceedings of the Army and 
the violence offered to the King, though 
no fewer than forty-seven London church 
ministers signed this. 

At Peters’s trial Mr. Bednor testified :— 

‘I heard him say at St. Margaret’s, West- 
Oy ‘I have been in the City, which may 
very well be compared to Hierusalem in this 
conjuncture of time, and I profess those foolish 
citizens for a little trading and profit they will 
have Christ (pointing to the redcoats on the 
pulpit stairs) crucified and that great Barabbas 
at Windsor released.’ ”’ 

Mr. Chase gave evidence that Peters 
preached on 21 Jan. before Cromwell and 
Bradshaw from the text ‘“‘ Bind your kings 
with chains, and your nobles in fetters of 
iron,” and that he said :— 

‘This is the day that I and many saints of 
God besides, have been praying for for years. 
...-L observed that Oliver Cromwell did laugh at 
the time when Peters was preaching.” 
This text is corroborated by the news-books 
of the time. 

Thos. Tongue deposed that Peters preached 
in St. James’s Chapel on 28 Jan., and in 
the middle of the sermon 
‘““ took occasion to produce a text—1l4. Esay, 18, 
19, 20. Sares he, ‘ This I did intend to insist 
and preach upon before the poor wretch, and 
the poor wretch would not hear me.’ 

The three verses form part of the judg- 
ment pronounced by God on the King of 
Babylon through the mouth of Isaiah. 

Corroboration of this comes from America. 
Roger Williams wrote to Winthrop on 
‘* 26. 3. 49 (so call’d),” ze, March, 1650. 

“It is said that Mr. Peters preached (after the 
fashion of England) the funeral sermon to the 
King out of the terrible denunciation to the 
King of Babilon Esa. 14. 18, &c.”—C.M.HLS., 
Series III., vol. ix. p. 286. 

Again, when Bradshaw failed to induce 
the King to be “tried,” Holland Simpson 
testified that 
‘““Mr. Peters going down the stairs....bids 
Stubbard to command the soldiers to cry out 
‘ Justice,’ * Justice against the traitor’ is 
some of them spit in the King’s face, but he 
took out his handkercher, wiped it off and smiled.” 

Sir Jeremy Whitchcot testified :— 

‘* T remember one time he was saying he would 
have preached before the King, but, said he, 
the poor wretch would not hear me.” 

And Richard Nunnelly deposed that 
“on that unhappy day, 30 Jan. 1648 [i.e., 
1649], this Hugh Peters came an houre before 
the King, and to Whitehall I came with a warrant 
to 40 or 50,0001. to Oliver Cromwell, be ing, door- 
‘Nunnelly,’ says O. Cromwell, ‘ will you 
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goto Whitehall? Surely you will see the behead- 
ing of the King,’ and he let me into Whitehall. 
Coming into the boarded gallery, I met H. Peters 
and he was in the Gallery, and then I got with 
H. Peters into the Banqueting House, being there 
H. Peters met one Tench of Hounsditche that 
was a joiner. Meeting him he speaks to him and 
whispers in his ear and told him somewhat, I 
do not know what it was, but Tench presently 
after went and knocked four staples upon the 
scaffold.” 

After the King had been beheaded 
*‘there came H. Peters in his black coat and 
broad hat out of that chamber (as I take it) with 
the hangman to take notes.”’ 
Tench built the scaffold (one of that name 
had been executed at Oxford as a spy in 
1644). In case the King resisted, ropes were 
to be inserted in the staples with which 
to drag him to the block. Tench was 
arrested after the Restoration, and probably 
executed. J. B. WItttaMs. 


(7'0 be continued.) 





“AS BIG AS A PAIGNTON PUDDING.” — 
Any one not living at Paignton who is 
puzzled by the above expression may find 
an explanation in the pages of The Railway 
Magazine for January in an article on South 
Devon, from which a brief extract may be 
permissible :— 

“Paignton is celebrated for its puddings. 
There was one in 1809 consisting of 400 Ibs. of 
flour, 240 eggs, 140 Ibs. of raisins, and 170 Ibs. of 
suet. It required four days’ cooking, and a team 
of oxen to draw it. 

_ “The opening of the South Devon Railway 
in 1859 was also observed by a pudding. This 
time there was no boiling, but baking, the pudding 
being constructed in eight portions and after- 
wards put together, the total weight being 30 ewt. 
There were 573 lbs. of flour used, 382 Ibs. of 
raisins, 191 lbs. of currants, 191 Ibs. of bread, 
382 Ibs. of suet, a huge number of eggs, 360 quarts 
of milk, 320 lemons, 95 lbs. of brown sugar, and 
144 nutmegs. The cost ran to nearly 501., and 
the pudding was drawn by eight horses to the 
green at Paignton, where a public banquet took 
place.”’—P. 18. 

R. B. 


Upton. 


“ LaKING ” = Prayinc. — The following 
clippings from The Morning Pos! deserve, I 
think, a longer span of life in ‘N. & Q.’ 
In the issue of that journal for 31 Dee. 
there appeared the following letter from 
Mr. Eustace Stone :— 

‘*T see that Mr. E, B. Osborn, in his delightful 
article on ‘Country Football’ in your issue of 
December 27, speaks of certain teams who ‘ buy 
Scotties to do their footba’-laikin’ (larking) for 
em.’ Mr. Osborn, as a North Country man, 
ought to know that ‘ laking’ and ‘ larking ’ have, 
etymologically, nothing to do with each other. 





The late Professor Skeat gives the verb ‘ to lake’ 
as a dialect word of Scandinavian origin, meaning 
‘to play.’ It is used in the North of England 
to-day in this sense, referring to the playing of 
games, and also is used to mean ‘to be out of 
work,’ e.g., ‘ Our lads came out on strike to-daiiy ; 
eh well, Ah shall have to be lakin’ while t’strike 
is over.’ ” 

The following interesting comments were 
made in the Dramatic Column of the issue 
for 3 Jan. :— 


“A question has been recently raised as to the 
meaning of the word ‘ lake.’ It is, of course, a 
northern word for ‘ play’ or ‘ do nothing,’ as one 
does nothing when one takes a day off or is on 
strike. The word ‘laker’ means also player in 
the sense of actor, though this fact appears to 
have escaped the marvellous vigilance of Dr. 
Murray’s Dictionary. In the ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ compiled by his widow and published 
by Bentley in 1838, one reads: ‘ Leeds was at this 
period (circa 1800) considered little better than 
the Botany Bay for actors.... Even the lives of 
the performers were held in no consideration 
among a certain portion of the natives, whose 
estimation of “lakers”? seemed to agree with 
ours in relation to the most insignificant animals 
created only for our use.’ She narrates how 
actresses dared not cross *t’ brig’ without an 
escort, and how Mr. Holman, having ‘ ‘‘ made up ”’ 
as Lord Townley in ‘‘ The Provoked Husband ” 
at his lodging, was stopped at “‘t’ brig” in the 
dusk when travelling in a sedan chair, itself a 
novelty and an offence, and, being unearthed, 
was met with the cry, “A mon wi’ his face 
painted! It’s a laker,” and the advice to “ toss 
him o’er t’ brig,” which would have been carried 
out but for the arrival of friends. As one citizen 
remarked, ‘‘ Well, I’m vexed we didn’t topple 
him into t’ water. Where’d been t? harm i’ 
drowning a laker?”’’ Further, a Miss Gough 
was not released till the lads of Leeds had soaked 
in the Canal a quantity of brown paper and had 
‘ wrapped it round her slight form, till she looked 
like a mummy.’....Wakefield was just as bad, 
and the ‘laker’ was glad to reach the kindlier 
Pontefract and Doncaster.” 

W. F. PripEavx. 


Crossy Hatt: CEILING OF THE COUNCIL 
CHAMBER.—From a letter of Miss Maria 
Hackett I am able to identify the approxi- 
mate date of the removal of this ceiling. 
Writing to Blackburn the architect in 
April, 1838, she says :— 

‘*T hope to see you this afternoon at 5 o’clock, 
when I have desired Mr. Condre [? Conder, a master 
carpenter] to be in attendance, as he wishes to 
consult you respecting the ceiling of the Council 
Chamber, which he finds to be in a very unsatis- 
factory state.” 

For a few years prior to 1816. when the 
lower part of the Hall was utilized for 
stabling, this apartment was fitted as a 
horn mill, and no doubt the ceiling .was 
atly damaged. Cottingham—in whose 


“Architectural Museum the ceiling formed 


an important exhibit—probably purchased 
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it soon after 1838, when it was replaced by 
the ugly panelled ceiling remaining until 
the end. Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A. 
(‘ Crosby Place,’ p. 53), points out that the 
lantern shown in the illustration of this 
ceiling (The Builder, 3 Nov., 1851), and said 
in the Sale Catalogue to occupy the original 
position of the louvre, could not have 
formed part of it when the ceiling was in 
its original position. 

[ suggest that Cottingham rebuilt and 
restored it, departing from the original 
arrangement of its timbers to suit the 
requirements of his own apartment. Al- 
though Henry Shaw prepared the Catalogue, 
we may discredit his statement that it was 
then (1851) “ in the highest state of preserva- 
tion.” The succeeding item offered at the 
sale, ““A Metal Chandelier of the same 
character, suspended from the lantern with 
chain,” was evidently designed and made 
for its purpose when the ceiling was recon- 
structed. 

[ am familiar with Mr. C. W. F. Goss’s 
statement (‘Crosby Hall,’ p. 107) that the 
ceiling in Cottingham’s collection was pur- 
chased by him in 1825 from Mr. Yarnold of 
Great St. Helens. In the light of Miss 
Hackett’s letter I suggest this ceiling came 
from the ante-room, and is not identical 
with that remaining in Cottingham’s posses- 
sion until his death. , 

It is an interesting point in the history of 
Crosby Place, and the publicity afforded by 
a discussion of the matter may lead to the 
rediscovery of the Council Chamber ceiling, 
lost to us since 1851. . 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


ZINFANDEL: AMERICAN WHINES.—Zinfan- 
del is the name of a species of Californian 
claret which is in good demand here as a 
vin ordinaire. So far the word has not 
caught the eye of the lexicographers ; but 
its origin is unquestionably Hungarian. 
In 1852 a red grape so called was introduced 
from Hungary by Col. Aguston Haraszthy, an 
enthusiastic viticulturist. It soon proved a 
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in this country. The local product that 
goes by the name of Angelica, a sweet white 
wine of the nature of tokay, is not a true 
wine, being compounded of two-thirds of 
grape-juice and one of brandy ;_ but it has 
become a favourite drink in the Eastern 
States, especially among ladies. Catawba, 
a rich white wine, of which there are both 
still and sparkling brands, is exclusively 
produced in Illinois, Ohio, and Northern 
New York. Most of these facts are obtained 
from Frona Eunice Wait’s ‘ Wines and Vines 
of California ’ (San Francisco, 1889). 
San Francisco. N. W. Hitt. 


[Zinfandel is in the small-type section of the 
new ‘ Webster’ (1911). ] 


SAMUEL JOHNSON OF CANTERBURY. 1760. 
—Who was this gentleman ? The following 
extract is copied from The London Chronicle 
of 19 Aug., 1760, viii. 175 :— 

“* From the Canterbury News Paper. 

“WHEREAS on Wednesday last, as Mr. 
John Le Grand was passing my door on_horseback, 
a large mastiff dog belonging to me, did seize his 
pointer; and upon his threatening to shoot my 
dog, I did use some passionate and unbecoming 
expressions towards him ; for which offence I have 
destroyed my dog, and in this public manner ask 
his pardon. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

‘* Canterbury, Aug. 16.” 

This sounds so like Dr. Johnson himself that 
it struck me as rather interesting. 

Boston. US. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 





Queries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Dr. Burton (“Dr. Stop’) In Lan- 
CASTER IN 1745.—In ‘ British Liberty En- 
dangered’ Dr. John Burton, the “ Dr. 
Slop” of Sterne’s ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ de- 
scribes (p. 26) hisride to his estates of Birk- 
with and South-House in the Lordship of 


success in its new home, and is now culti- | Naby in November, 1745, which led to his 


vated over @ large area in the Napa and | 
By 1877, however, other | tion with the rebels. 


Sonoma counties. 
foreign vines, such as the Cabernet-Sauvignon 
and Merlot, had been acclimatized, and were 
found to yield a better quality of wine. 
Besides Zinfandel and Cabernet, there are 
varieties of port, sherry, hock (riesling), 
sauterne, muscat (muscatel), tokay, and 
champagne extensively manufactured. which, 
though not appealing to the taste of Euro- 
pean connoisseurs, obtain a ready market 





being charged with treasonable communica- 
He went to Settle on 
23 Nov., and found on arriving there that 
the Highland army had marched from 
Kendal towards Lancaster. On 24 Nov. 
he went to Hornby, the nearest market 
town to his estates. This town is clearly 
not the Hornby near Richmond, which is 
quite thirty miles north-east of Settle, but 
the Hornby in Lancashire, which lies 
between Settle and Lancaster. Burton 
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was taken prisoner by some Highlanders 
who were escorting Lord Elcho. But “I 
then return’d to Settle that Night,’’ Burton 
states, and received his tenants and work- 
men at the inn. Then, having arranged 
his affairs with them, Burton left Settle 
“next Morning, and got to York that Night 
about nine o’clock.”’ 

Dr. Jaques Sterne and T. Place, the 
Recorder of York, charged him with being 
taken by the rebels on 24 Nov. from Hornby 
Castle to Lancaster, and dismissed on parole 
with a pass on 26 Nov. At p. 31 Burton 
speaks about “each Inn where I had been, 
particularly at Hornby and _ Lancaster,” 
and at p. 40 he relates how an enemy tried 
to find evidence against him “after my 
Return to York trom Lancaster.” 

There is clearly some discrepancy. Ferriar, 
in his ‘ Illustrations from Sterne,’ thinks 
that Burton’s conduct was very suspicious 
and his explanation questionable. Perhaps 
Burton meant ‘“ Lancashire,” but at p. 31 he 
writes “at Hornby and Lancaster.’ Accord- 
ing to his account, as compared with the 
dates Saturday, 23 Nov., to Tuesday, 26, 
there was hardly time for him to reach and 
return from the city of Lancaster and to 
spend a whole day at Settle, receiving rents 
and paying workmen. His enemies, appa- 
rently, meant that he was not at Settle 
on Monday, 25 Nov. Can any of your corre- 
spondents explain the discrepancy ? 

ALBAN DORAN. 

Athenzeum Club. 


** Bucca-Boo.’’—This name for a hob- 
goblin or mischievous sprite is a word well 
known to Cornish fishermen, as may be 
seen in ‘E.D.D.’ In Scotland, Ireland, and 
Cheshire the word is pronounced Bugaboo 
or Buggybo (‘ F.D.D.’). The Cardiganshire 
form is Bwet Bo (pronounced Boocky Boh), 
according to the authority of Sir John Rhys. 
This eminent Celtic scholar identifies the 
hobgoblin name Bwei Bo with Bicky Bo, the 
nursery name for a hobgoblin occurring in 
some doggerel verses made up by the 
Rev. Thomas Jones, the ‘‘ Poet Preacher ”’ 
of Wales, to amuse and instruct his son, 
John Viriamu Jones :— 

One very dark night there came to the door 
An ugly, black Bicky Bo. 
See ‘ John Viriamu Jones and Other Oxford 
Memories,’ by E. B. Poulton (1911), p. 14, 
foot-note. 

What is the etymology of the Cornish 
Bucca-boo (the Cardigan Bwci Bo)? Can it 
be that it is a form of the word to be found 
in Stanyhurst’s pouke-bug (a malignant 





| spectre)? Stanyhurst renders the “ immania 
|monstra”’ of Virgil (‘ A®n.,’ iii. 594) by 
| pouke-bugs. 


Pouke is the Tudor form of 
O.E. piica = Old Norse piki (a mischievous 
demon); cp. Wel. pwea, pwei. And bug is 
the well-known word for an object of terror; 
cp. Shakespeare, ‘3 Henry VI.,’ V. ii. 2. 
A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


Mrs. REBEKAH SALKERSTONE OF LONDON. 
—This person was buried at Little Missenden 
on 8 Dee., 1758, and is stated on the tomb- 
stone to be the wife of Mr. Robert Salten- 
stall of London, and daughter of John and 
Rebecca Bradbury, her father being an 
apothecary in London. A brass tablet is 
placed to her memory on the north wall of 
the nave of the above church, and the 
name in this instance is spelt ‘‘ Saltonstall.” 
It will be noticed her name is spelt in three 
different ways: which is the correct one ? 

Is anything known of Robert Saltenstall 
or Salkerstone and John Bradbury ? 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


JouN Titi, Recror or Hayes.—I am 
anxious to obtain all the information pos- 
sible relating to the Rev. John Till, LL.B., 
LL.D., who was Rector of Hayes, Kent, for 
fifty years (1777-1827), dying there at the age 
of 82. He was tutor to members of the 
Dartmouth family, and, by the courtesy 
of the present Earl, I have been entrusted 
with a series of very interesting letters, dating 
from late eighteenth to early nineteenth 
century, written from Hayes. Any infor- 
mation forthcoming from your readers with 
reference to this old Kent rector will be 
very acceptable to me. E. D. Trt. 

The Priory, Eynsford, Kent. 


DOLLS BURIED IN A SCOTTISH CAVE.— 
Some years ago I read an account of the 
discovery in a cave—I think in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh—of a number of 
dolls or figures in little coffins. My recollec- 
tion was that it appeared in one of the early 
numbers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but I have been unable 
to trace it. I shall feel much obliged if 
some reader will give me a reference to the 
article. EMERITUS. 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR’Ss CHURCH.— 
Are there any representations of Edward 
the Confessor’s church at Westminster 
(now Westminster Abbey) in existence 
besides the one contained in the Bayeux 
tapestry ? J. ARDAGH. 

40, Richinond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 
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A Smkworm’s THREAD.—In one of his 
‘Rambler’ papers Johnson says that, if 
hampered by timidity, ‘‘ the mechanist will 
be afraid to assert, before hardy contradic- 
tion, the possibility of tearing down bulwarks 
with a silkworm’s thread.” I can _under- 
stand the hesitation more than the fact 
(if it be one), and should be grateful if some 
‘** mechanist ” would give me a little light. 

C. B. WHEELER. 


CHOLERA MONUMENT, SHEFFIELD. — I 
shall be obliged if any one can tell me if 
there are any particulars extant of those 
who are buried finder this monument. 

E. H. 

34, Pier Road, Erith, Kent. 


** Epirion ”’ AND ‘ IMPRESSION.” —Why, 
and how far, do publishers distinguish 
between these two words? In themselves 
they surely bear the same meaning. I am 
led to put the query by the following, 
printed on the verso of a leaflet advertising 
a volume of poems by William Ernest 
Henley, New York, 1909 :-— 


“First edition, printed January, 1898; second 
edition, printed March, 1898; third edition, printed 
September, 1893; fourth edition, printed January, 
1900 ; fifth edition, printed December, 1901; sixth 
impression, printed August, 1903” ; 
and so on, to the “eleventh impression, 
printed January, 1909." Why the change 
after the “fifth edition’? ? Every edition 
is an impression, and every impression an 
edition. It seems to me a simple case of 
literary pedantry. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


[The use of these two words was recommended in 
the Report of the Committee of the Publishers’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 1898, as 
will be seen by the following extract :— 

**(3) Impression, Edition, Reissue—That for 
bibliographical purposes definite meanings should 
he attached to these words when used on a title 
page, and the following are recommended :— 

“* Impression.—A_ number of copies printed at any 
one time. Whena book is reprinted without change 
it should be called a new impression, to distinguish 
it from an edition as defined below. 

“ Edition.— An impression in which the matter 
has undergone some change, or for which the type 
has been reset. 

** Rewssue.—A republication at a different price, 
or in a different form, of part of an impression 
which has already been placed on the market...... 

“ Fifteenth Impression (Third Edition).—This 
would indicate that the book had been printed 
tifteen times, and that in the course of those fifteen 
impressions it had been revised or altered twice.” 

Further particulars will be found, sv. “title 
vages,” in Howard Collins’s ‘ Authors’ and Printers’ 

ictionary,’ ‘‘ Fourth Edition (Fifth Impression) 
Revised, by.Horace Hart, Controller of the Oxford 
University Press ” (Frowde, 1912). 





YONGE OF CayNTON, co. Satop.—I am 
engaged in preparing for publication a full 
pedigree of the above family, and am anxious 
to be put into communication— 

(1) With the descendants, if any, of 
William Yonge of Shifnal, Salop, surgeon, 
living in 1816. 

(2) With the relations of General Gus- 
tavus Nigel Kingscote Yonge, who died in 
1894. 

(3) With the descendants in America of 
Francis Yonge of Carolina, some of whom 
corresponded with the English members of 
the family some few years back. 

G. R. Y. RADCLIFFE. 

1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


REFERENCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. “‘ I hate the French, because they are all 
slaves, and wear wooden shoes.”’ 

2. The saying attributed to the great Earl 
of Chatham, that ‘the wind might blow 
through an Englishman’s house, but the 
King of England could not enter it without 
consent’ (see 6S. viii. 448). It was ludi- 
crously perverted in 1880 by Senator John J. 
Ingalls of Kansas as follows :— 

“Mr. President, there is an old saying that an 
Englishman’s house is his castle, and I think some 
orator...... said that, though the winds of heaven 
might whistle around an Englishman’s cottage, the 
—e could not.”—Congressional Record, 

. 3170/1. 
F RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


ScHOPENHAUER AND WIMBLEDON.—lIn his 
monograph on Schopenhauer Mr. Wallace 
states :-— 

“Tn 1800, after spending six weeks in sightseeing 
in London, his parents started for a tour in Englanc 
and Scotland, leaving Arthur for three months in 
charge of a Rev. Mr. Lancaster at Wimbledon.” 

In this boarding-school, at the same time, 
were two nephews of Lord Nelson. Can 
any one tell us whereabouts this school was 
situated, whether any famous men were 
educated there subsequently, and at what 
date it was discontinued ? 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Can. any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ tell me the author of the following 
couplet ? The speakers are evidently a 
dying wife and her husband :— 

Immatura peris.—Tu, fortunatior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 

Brasipas’s Movuse.—In vol. i. his 
‘Life of Carlyle’ Froude writes:. ‘ He 
made his enemies fear him, if only like 
Brasidas’s mouse.” What is the allusion 
here ? ARTHUR GAYE. 


of 
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ARMORIAL.—Can any one give the arms 
of a family named Stevenson, originally 
settled near Glasgow, and afterwards near 
Fort William ? Their crest is a rose-bush 
bearing three full-blown roses. 

AMICUS. 


Epwarp Oakey (FL. 1730), ARCHITECT. 
—Date and place of birth and death, with 
details of professional career, supplemental 
to the account in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ would be acceptable. 

J; ¥..'E. 


Novatis’s ‘ HEINRICH VON OFTERDINGEN.’ 
—Can any of your readers tell me if there 
is a good English translation of this work 
to be had, and where it may be obtained ? 

—E. 2. 





Replies. 


MORRIS DANCERS IN HEREFORD 
SHIRE. 


(11 8S. vi. 106, 356.) 


THE first of these references contained a 
question concerning a pamphlet on Morris- 
dancing in Herefordshire; the second gave 
its name, but said that it apparently was 
not contained in the library of the British 
Museum. Nevertheless a copy is there. 

The pamphlet in question was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall on 20 June, 1609. The 
entry is printed in Arber’s transcript of the 
Registers, iii. 414, as follows :— 

“John Budge: Richard Bonion.—Entred for 
their Copy vnder th{e hJandes of Master Wilson 
and master warden Lownes a booke called ‘ The 
Megge of Hereforde sheire ; or, a mayde Marria 
and Hereforde towne for a Morris daunce .. vj.” 
The press-mark of the copy at the British 
Museum is C 39 g 9, and it is entered in the 
Catalogue under the words ‘‘ Meg of Here- 
fordshire.” It was bought on 15 Nov., 
1873. The full title is 

“Ol Meg of Hereford-shire for a Mayd- 
Marian.: And Hereford Towne for a Morris- 
daunce. Or Twelve Morris-Dancers in Hereford- 
shire of twelue hundred yeares old. Grata Senectus 
homini paralis Tuuente. London. Printed for 
John Budge and are to be sold at: his shop, at 
the great South doore of Paules. 1609.” 

The copy is perfect, but the leaves of 
sheet B have been misprinted in turning it 
at the press. John Allen, jun., in his 
‘Bibliotheca Herefordiensis’ (1821) says 
that a perfect copy has been sold for 10 


guineas., Its value now would be much | 


moré. The tract was reprinted (250 issues 
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only), from a copy in the Gough collection 
at Bodley, for Robert Triphook, of 23, Old 
Bond Street, in ‘ Miscellanea Antiqua Angli- 
cana,’ vol. i., 1816. 

The names of the various characters in 
the dance are given in the tract. There were 
two musicians, one 108, the other 97 years 
old; four whiflers, aged respectively 105, 
108, 108, and 102; twelve morris-dancers, 
aged 106, 97, 102, 102, 106, 100, 97, 96, 97, 
97, 120 (this was old Meg Goodwin of Erdis- 
land, the Mayd-Marian), and 100. The 
tract is evidently the composition of a 
whimsical writer, but a man of learning and 
some literary skill. 

According to Brayley and Britton, the 
scene of the dancing was in the grounds of 
Ingeston House, on the Wye below Fawley, 
‘* where Sergeant Hoskyns entertained James 
the First by causing the Morrice Dance to 
be exhibited before him by ten old people” 
aged more than 1,000 years. But this 
statement is inaccurate as regards the 
presence of the King and the number and 
ages of the performers (* Beauties, VI. [ Here- 
fordshire],’ 507). 

Mr. W. H. Cooke, Q.C., in his continuation 
of Duncumb’s ‘Herefordshire,’ puts the 
incident on Widemarsh Moor, in the parish 
of Holmer, and gives the essential points of 
the pamphlet (‘Grimsworth Hundred,’ 
pp. 101-2). The authors of the ‘ Beauties ’ 
were probably misled by the lively but 
inaccurate Fuller, who referred to the inci- 
dent in the prelude to his account of Here- 
fordshire in the ‘ Worthies,’ saying that 
“the ingenious Serjeant Hoskin gave an enter- 
tainment to King James and provided ten aged 
people to dance the Morish before him: all of 
them making up more than a thousand yeares, 
so that what was wanting in one was supplied in 
another; a nest of Nestors not to be found in 
another place.” 

The ages of the dancers are beyond belief. 
Even if such a dance took place, the years 
of the performers must have been grossly 
exaggerated. Hoskins (see the ‘ D.N.B.’) 
was a leading member of the Middle Temple, 
and one of the legal wits of the day. He 
probably invented the occurrence, and was 
responsible for, if he did not write, the 
tract. The men of Herefordshire were 
proud of their longevity. A feast to the old 
men dwelling in the parish of Bromyard was 
given in 1670. Their names and ages are 
set out by Duncumb (pt. i. of vol. i., 1812, 
p. 75) The oldest was 91, an age not 
beyond the bounds of probability. 

This dancing feat has been referred to 
in James Howell’s ‘ Party of Beasts,’ 1660, 
| p. 122, and by Sir William Temple. A long 
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extract from the tract is printed by H. J. in “Camelot Series” [1890]; (7) Works. 


Todd in his ‘Illustrations of Gower and 
Chaucer © (1810), pp. 273-4, the copy which 
he saw being in the Pepys collection at 
Magdalene College. Cambridge; and it is 
mentioned by T. Warton in a note in the 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, vol. xi. 
(1813), p. 363. Immortality has been given 
to it by Charles Lamb. The third part of 
Sir William Temple's ‘ Miscellanea’ was 
published, after his death, by Swift in 1701, 
and the second essay was upon ‘ Health 
and Long Life.” In this he repeats several 
stories on the authority of “‘ the late Robert, 
Earl of Leicester. who was a Person of great 
Learning and Observation, as well as of 
Truth ~ (pp. 124-5). He proceeds (pp. 128- 
129) to say :— 

“The last Story I shall mention from that 
Noble Person, upon this Subject, was of a Morrice- 
Dance in Herefordshire; whereof He said, He 
had a Pamphlet still in His Library, written by 
a very ingenious Gentleman of that County ; 
and which gave an Account, how such a Year of 
King James his Reign, there went about the 
Country a Sett of Morrice-Dancers, composed of 
ten men who danced, a Maid Marian, and a Tabor 
and Pipe : and how these twelve one with another 
made up twelve hundred Years. "Tis not so 
much that so many in one small County should 


live to that Age, as that they should be in Vigour | 


and in Humour to Travel and to Dance.” 

This essay by Temple gave great delight 
to Charles Lamb, who dwelt upon it lov- 
ingly, as the pleasant manner of a “ retired 
statesman,” in The New Monthly Magazine 
of March, 1826, p. 260, in an article of 
* Popular Fallacies ° that ‘‘ My Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Sir William Temple are models of 
the genteel style in writmg,’ which was 
afterwards included in ‘The Last Essays of 
Elia,” and headed ‘The Genteel Style in 
Writing.’ Lamb quotes the above passage, 
and rightly prints the county as Hereford- 
shire. But afterwards a misprint, easily 
accountable for. was introduced into it. 


Charles Lamb was known to be connected | 
with Hertfordshire, a small county, and | 


so compositors and editors, with their 
little knowledge, conspired to print the 
county as Hertfordshire. 
courtesy of the present Keeper of Printed 
Books at the British Museum I have been 
allowed to consult the Lamb collection at 
that institution. with the following result. 
The place is correctly printed as Here- 


fordshire in (1) The Last Essays of Elia, | 
Paris, | 
Works. ed. | 


1833; (2) 
Baudry. 1835; (3) 
Shepherd, 1875; (4) Works, ed. Charles 
Kent [1876]; (5) Elia in Henry Mor- 
ley’s * Universal Library,” 1885; (6) Elia 


Elia, both _ series, 


Lamb’s 


Through _ the | 


new edition by Shepherd, 1892; (8) Works. 
jed. E. V. Lueas. 1903-5, and (9) 1912; 
(10) Works, ed. Hutchinson [1908]. 

The misprint of Hertfordshire first oc- 
jecurred in Moxon’s edition of Lamb’s 
Works, 1840, and in his separate issue of 
| Elia, both series, 1840. It was repeated 
jin (3) Works, 1852; (4) Works, 1859; 
|(5) Works, 1865; (6) Elia, 1867; (7) Elia, 
| 1867, 1868, and 1869 issues of Bell & Daldy, 
| by arrangement with Moxon; (10) Works, 
(1870; (11) Elia [1875]; (12) Works, 1876 
|and 1882-4; (14) Elia, 1879; (15) Elia, 
1883; (16) Elia, 1885; (17) Elia, 1888 
(** Temple Library’) ; (18) Elia, 1889, Stott’s 
edition; (19) Elia [1889], Putnam’s Sons’ 
edition; (20) Elia, 1890; (21) Elia, 1892 ; 


(22) Works, 1895; (23) Elia [1895]; (24) 
Works, 1899-1900; (25) Elia, 1900; (26) 


Elia, 1901; (27) Elia, 1902; (28) Works 
[1903]; (29) Works, 1903; (380) Elia, 1904 ; 
(31) Elia (** Library of English Prose ’’), 1904— 
1905; (32) Elia, 1905; (33) Works [1905, 
&e.]; (34) Elia [1906]; (35) Elia, 1907 ; 
(36) Elia, 1909. W. P. CourTNEY. 





JOHANNA WILLIAMSCOTE (11 S. vii. 49).— 
It is a curious coincidence that this query 
and mine relating to the Lingen family 
should appear on consecutive pages, for 
Wincote also belonged to the Lingens at 
one time, and it adjoins Radbrook. Owing 
to similarity in the names, especially in 
earlier spellings, and to their comparative 
proximity, Wincote has often been confused 
with two other places—Willicote, on the 
opposite or western side of the road leading 
from Stratford-on-Avon to Mickleton, and 
Wilmcote, the home of Mary Arden—with 
the result that the possible claim of Wincote, 
|}and not Wilmcote, to be the place referred 
| to by Shakespeare in ‘The Taming of the 
| 





Shrew.’ Induction, sce. ii. 1. 23, has been as 
yet insufficiently considered by Shake- 
spearean scholars. Wincote, now a farm- 
house, stands at the junction of the 
parishes of Clifford Chambers, Preston-on- 
Stour, and Quinton, and, in spite of altera- 
‘tions made in 1888. still possesses many 
| interesting features. In his too little known 
‘Walks round Stratford-upon-Avon’ the 
Rev. J. H. Bloom says :— 

“When Wincote was first inscribed on the roll 
of fame it had already become two—that is, what 
is now Willicote was a moiety of Wincote....../ At 
an early date a family bearing the name of the 
Manor was residing here; at least as early as the 
reign of Edward I., or late in that of Henry III., 
one John de Wincot was here. When we reach 
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the period of the Guild of the Holy Cross [of 


Stratford-on-Avon]| there are mentions of persons 
living here, butit is difficult to make a just distinc- 


tion between ‘Wilmcote,’ on the other side of | “ 
Stratford, and ‘Wincote,’ as the two names are | Ventory. 


often spelt in the same way...... The County his- 
torians, as usual. tell us little of so small a Manor ; 


but Richard Wincote held it 9 Henry VILI., but in | 


the reign of Edward V. George Throgmortun was 


its lord, and Robert his sen followed him.” 


The distinction between ‘ Willicote * and 
“Wincote’’ is shown as early as 1305, 
when “John de Woncote”’ and ‘“ Master 
Hugh de Wylicote’’ were witnesses to a 
deed preserved among the Corporation 
muniments of Stratford-on-Avon. 

William Grevile (“‘ the flower of the wool 
merchants of England ’’), who died 1 Oct., 
1401, and is buried at Chipping Campden. 
was twice married. His first wife, who died 
10 Sept., 1386, was Marion, daughter of Sir 
John Thornbury. William Grevile settled 
the Mileote property (referred to in the 
query on p. 49, ante), on Joan, his second 
wife, with remainder to his sons, John and 
Lewis. John held the manor after his 
mother’s death. and was married twice: 
first to Sibyl, daughter of Sir Robert Corbet ; 
and secondly to Joyce, daughter of Sir 
William Cokesey. He was succeeded by 
another John. This John left 50/. towards the 
building of the church at Weston-on-Avon, 
and married, according to Mr. Bloom, Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Vampage, and had 
by her several children, of whom Thomas, 
Anne, and Margaret are mentioned in his 
will. His son Thomas took the name of 
Cokesey. I cannot quite reconcile some of 
the particulars of the family given by Mr. 
Bloom with those on p. 20 of ‘ The History 
and Antiquities of Chipping Campden,’ by 
P. C. Rushen (1911), and shall be interested 
to learn the grounds for thinking that Anne 
Vampage, rather than Joan Wincote, was 
the wife of John Grevile who died in August, 


_ 1480. ae 


‘THe LetrerR H to nis LitrLe BROTHER 
Vowets’ (11 8. vi. 468)—I think the 
booklet desired by your correspondent 
Mrs. C, L. GitBert-CooPer will be ‘ Poor 
Letter H.’ published many years ago, 
perhaps by Groombridge. It was a little 
square green-paper-backed treatise on the 
use and abuse of H, and was very good as 
far as it went. Till recently I had my copy. 
and, if I can find that it is still with me, I 
shall be pleased to lend it to your corre- 
spondent, if she so desires. 

S. Compston, 


| Monuments at WaRwIck (11 S. vii. 9. 
| 57).—Such a list may be seen in the work 
| attributed to W. Field in the following in- 
Fuller particulars of each work 
| quoted may be seen by consulting the pages 
given of my ‘Shakespeare Bibliography,’ to 
| be found at the principal New York public 
| libraries : 





Brewer (J. N.), Topographical Description of the 
| County of Warwick, 1814, p. 32. 
| Brief Description of the Collegiate Church of St. 
| ary, Warwick [by W. Field ?], 1820, p. 32. 
| Dugdale (Sir W.), Antiquities of Warwick, 1786, 
p. 87. E ; 
Dugdale (Sir W.), Antiquities of Warwickshire, 
56, p. 87. Bice 
Dugdale (Sir W.), Antiquities of Warwickshire, 
30, 2 vols., p. 87. : . 
Dugdale (Sir W.), Antiquities of Warwickshire, 
1765. p. 87. 
Field (W.), Historical Account of Warwick, 1817, 
». 100. 
Field (W.), New Guide to Warwick, 1823, p. 100. 
Kemp (Thomas), History of Warwick and its People, 
1905, p. 183. ; 
Sharpe (Thomas), Epitome of the County of War- 
wick, 1835, p. 628. 

On pp. 681-2 and p. 729 will be found a 
list of 142 other works relating to War- 
wickshire, some of which would also be 
helpful. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Mr. DELAFIELD might refer to the valu- 
able and well-illustrated ‘ Description of the 
Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick,’ by the 
Staffordshire antiquary Richard Gough— 
my copy, ‘a new edition,” is dated 1809— 
and to Stothard’s ‘Monumental Effigies of 
Great Britain * (Hewitt’s edition, published 
in 1876) for the inscriptions in the Beau- 
champ Chapel. Probably Gough’s ‘ Sepul- 
chral Monuments of Great Britain’ would 
also be useful. 

S. A. Grunpy-NEwMAN, F.S.A.Scot. 

Walsall. 


WItxiiAM CARTER, ARTIST (1158. vi. 410; vil. 
13.)—I possess an engraving of St. Peter's, 
Tewin, Herts, taken from the north-east 
side, which shows the tomb of Lady Anne 
Grimston at the left-hand corner of the 
picture. It is dedicated to the Rev. the 
Master and the Fellows of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, by their “‘ Obedient Servant 
J. C. Carter.” It was published by Anthony 
Knight, St. Andrew Street, Hertford, and 
although not dated, it must be forty years 
or more since it appeared. J. C. Carter 
and William Carter may possibly be related 
to each other. These few particulars may 
help Mr. T. Cann HuGuHeEs to find out more 
about the latter. L. H. CHAMBERS, 





Rawtenstall. 


Amersham. 
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GREAT GLEMHAM, CO. SUFFOLK (11 S. vi. 
29. 369, 457, 497).—An interesting fact about 
Sir Thomas Glemham the Royalist, which is 
not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ is that a 


Latin version of Sir Thomas Smith’s ‘ De | 


Republica Anglorum,’ Lugd. Bat., ex ofticina 
Elzeviriana, 1630, was dedicated to him by 
Jean de Laet of Antwerp, who speaks of 
him as ‘“‘affini suo.” See Bibliographica, 
i, 470, in the article by Mr. W. D. Macray 
on ‘Early Dedications to Englishmen by 
Foreign Authors and Editors.’ 

** PoT-BOILER ”’ (11 S. vi. 128, 216).—-In a 
letter of Switburne’s among the Powell 
MSS. of the University College of Wales a 
novel is criticized as “ the daub of a clever 
painter—a brilliant ‘pot-boiler,’ if you 
know that slang phrase of the studios.” 
There is no date, but internal evidence 
points to 1866. EpwarbD BENSLY. 


EXCISEMAN Git (11S. vi. 490; vii. 34). 
—In the annotated edition of ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ vol. ii. p. 197, is the following note 
explanatory of ‘The Smuggler’s Leap ’ :— 

“The story and the reference are equally 
mythical; the former was indeed suggested by a 
dangerous chalk hole, which had occasionally been 
used as a smuggler’s ‘hide,’ existing in a wood in 
the manor of Parmstead, Upper Hardres, the pro- 
perty of the author.” 

No supplement to Lewis’s ‘History of 
Tenet’ has been published. 

“Mr. Gill, Riding Officer at Folkestone, seized 
near Hythe on the 5th inst. thirty casks of foreign 
Geneva.”—Kentish Gazette, 13 Jan., 1770, 


W. J. M. 


‘THOMAS CHIPPENDALE, UPHOLSTERER 
(10 S. vi. 447; vii. 37; 11 S. vi. 407; 
vil. 10, 54).—I believe I read in a Yorkshire 
newspaper many years ago a statement that 
this celebrated cabinet-maker of St. Martin's 
Lane was one of the Otley family. He 
probably inherited the experience of several 
generations, who had become more and more 
skilful in design and workmanship, for we 
find, on referrmg to Baines’s ‘ Directory of 
the West Riding, 1822,’ that there were then 
two of the name cabinet-makers in Bond- 
gate, Otley, viz., Benjamin and John. There 
were also John, a linen manufacturer ; 
David, a plumber; and William, a mill- 
wright. 

The will of William ‘Chipyngdal” of 
Harewood was proved at York in 1544, and 
is the earliest there. 

‘“Copendale *’ was the name of a wealthy 
merchant family of Beverley in the time 
of Edward III. They had a house there 
called “Copendale Tower,” and ultimately 


| became large landholders in the East 
| Riding, using a coat of arms, Argent, a 
mullet sable, and a chief indented of the 


| second. ‘‘Copendale*’ seems to be an 
| Anglo-Danish way of pronouncing and 
spelling the same name—that of some 


place further north, which Cou. CHIPPINDALL 
may have already found out. In 1338 (Rot. 
Scot.) there were in Beverley two John de 
Thorntons: one was called ‘‘de Risom ” ; 
the other, ‘‘de Copendale,” was the 
ancestor of those who used this name only. 
A. S. ELLIs. 


Westminster. 


vii. 1, 23, 41).—Mr. 
p- 3, in his first article, 
in the ‘Privy Purse 
Expences of King Henry the Eighth’ of 
the King’s playing at primero “ is gener- 
ally held to be the first allusion to a specific 
game of cards being played in England,” and 
he refers to William Forrest as stating that 
Queen Catherine played gleek at an earlier 
period. An earlier contemporary reference 
to gleek might have been found at 11 S. iv. 
443, where in the account published by me 
from the Aske MS. (Add. MS. 38133) ‘* thre 
fortypens of gold” are entered as paid on 
27 May, 1527, ‘“‘to my lord him self at 
York Place to play at cleke [sic].” 

H. I. B. 


PRIMERO (11 8S. 
McTeEar states on 
that the mention 





Tue Rocket Troop at Lerpsic (11 8. 
vi. 230, 313, 377, 432).—Supplementing the 
information already supplied, there is a 
foot-note on p. 264 of ‘Marshal Ney: the 
Bravest of the Brave,’ by A. Hilliard Atte- 
ridge, recently published by Messrs. Methuen 
& Co., as follows :— 

‘‘The English army was also represented in the 
great battle, not only by the officers attached to the 
allied headyuarters, but also by a fighting detach- 
ment, a Rocket troop of the Royal Artillery, com- 
manded by Capt. Bogue. It was with Bernadotte’s 
army. Bogue was killed in the tight. Lieut. 
Strangways then took command, the same officer ° 
who, as General Strangways, was mortally wounded 
at Inkerman in 1854.” 

WILLOUGHBY MAycocx. 


First Forio SHAKESPEARE (I} 8. vii. 8, 
56).—I beg to thank Mr. Jaccarp for his 
reply. Unfortunately, in none of his refer- 
ences, literary or pictorial, is any specific 
mention made of the Folio or its date. 
Cartwright’s letter would be to the point if 
it contained, which it does not, any such 
details ; though, similarly to the entry in 
the Stationers’ Register, I feel sure it does 
refer to the First Folio. I can essure Mr. 
JAGGARD that there not, among the 
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portraits at the British Museum or else- 
where which I have examined, any earlier 
representation of the First Folio than that 
in the 1789 engraving. I do not think 
Mr. JAGGARD will seriously maintain that 
the original portrait of the Earl of South- 
ampton contains a representation of the 
First Folio such as is in the engraving of 
the portrait on p. 638 of his ‘ Shakespeare 
Bibliography.’ I have always been  sus- 
picious of the Felton picture, which purports, 
as Mr. JAGGARD says, to date back to 1595, 
but I never thought so badly of it as to 
suggest that it contained a representation of 
a book dated 1623. 
Epwarp_ B. Harris. 
5, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Prior Boiton’s WiNDow (118. vii. 29).— 
Ben Jonson refers to ‘* Bolton, with his 
bolt-in-tun ” in his play of ‘ The New Inn,’ 
se. 1. 1. 20, which runs, “Or prior Bolton 
with his bolt and ton.’? An account of 
Prior Bolton is given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

R. A. Ports. 


It may interest Mr. E. A. WEBB to know 
that the White Friars had a grant of the 
“* Hospitium vocatum le Bolt-en-ton ”’ in 
1443. See Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of 
London.’ REGINALD JACOBS. 


Lincen Famiry (11 8. vii. 48).—The 
oldest surviving member of the Lingen family 
(who was married just fifty years ago) 
tells me that Mr. Robert Burton of Longner 
Hall (1796-1860) sold Radbrook because 
he could not afford to keep up two houses— 
Longner and Radbrook. 

Sir Ralph de Lingen served in the French 
wars of Edward III. in 1346-7, in the first 
division which was commanded by the 
Black Prince, and died during the campaign 
(see Wrottesley’s ‘Crecy and Calais,’ in 
‘William Salt Collections,’ vol. xviii. part ii. 
pp. 32, 114, 153, 281). It was in respect of 
his lands at Radbrook that he served at 
Crecy. General Wrottesley, writing in 1897, 
gives a list of fifteen families who still ‘‘ hold 
the lands for which their ancestors per- 
formed service at Crecy,’ and _ includes 
Lingen in his list. But in this he is, I think, 
mistaken, for Mr. Burton parted with his 
Radbrook estate long before 1897. 

The Longner estate certainly belonged to 
the Burtons in the fourteenth century, but 
it passed in 1730 to Robert Lingen, who 
assumed the surname of Burton in 1748. 

Many years ago, when some alterations 
were being made at Radbrook, an _ illu- 
minated pedigree of the Lingens drawn up 





in 1611 was found stowed away in a chimney, 
together with some silver. The workmen 
employed took the silver, but the pedigree 
is still existing, and is preserved at Longner 
Hall. A copy of this Lingen pedigree is 
printed in the Shropshire Archeological 
Society’s Transactions for 1910 (Third Series, 
vol. x., ‘ Miscellanea,’ pp. i, ii). 
W. G. D. FLercHer, F,S.A. 


See the Lingen pedigree in ‘ Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1906,’ at p. 236, from which 
it appears that Sir John Lingen, Kt., of 
Sutton and Lingen, Sheriff of co. Hereford 
in 1469, 1486, and 1496, married Elizabeth 
(who died 3 Feb., 1522, and was buried at 
Aymestry), third daughter and coheir of Sir 
John Burgh (by Jane his wife, daughter and 
coheir of Sir William Clopton, of Clopton, co. 
Warwick, and Radbrook, co. Gloucester), 
and died 1506. Most of A. C. C.’s other 
queries are answered by the above-mentioned 
pedigree. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Locuow (11 8S. vii. 29).—Lochow is the 
proper local pronunciation of Lochawe. 
The Jake is probably named from the river, 
the monosyllable abh (6 silenced by aspira- 
tion) meaning a river. The same mutation 
between a and o may be seen in the deriva- 
tive abhan, or amhan, which is more 
commonly used to denote a river. This 
word, which gives the names Avon and 
Evan to many rivers both in England and 
Scotland, appears in Ireland in the com- 
pounds Owenmore and Owenbeg, two rivers 
in Mayo. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith, 


In answer to G. M. H. P., I find that in 
Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable ’ 
(1895) occurs the proverb “It is a far cry 
to Lochow (Lochawe).” In Brewer's 
‘ Reader’s Handbook ’ (1902) :— 

“Tt is a far ery to Lochaw, Lochaw being the 
original seat of the Campbells, and so extensive 
were their possessions that no cry or challenge 
could reach trom one end of them to the other.” 

A. GWYTHER. 


[Mr. R. A. Ports also thanked for reply.] 


GERMAN FuNERAL Custom (11 S. vi. 
368, 436, 500).— Between 1890 and 1902, 
while living in Hanover, I had frequent occa- 
sion to notice the survival of the custom of 
carrying lemons atfunerals. At the funeral 
of a member of one of the city guilds the 
members accompanied the funeral procession, 
carrying lemons stuck on walking-sticks over 
their shoulders. The custom is probably still 
flourishing D. L. GALBREATH. 
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VANISHING LONDON : PROPRIETARY 
CHArELs (11 S. ii. 202, 254, 293, 334; iii. 
149, 193, 258; iv. 484; vi. 33)—An 


in. pending change in the ministry of Gros- 
venor Chapel, South Audley Street, chapel- 
of-ease to St. George's, Hanover Square, is 
notified. The Rev. F. Norman Thicknesse, 
the Rector of St. George's, writes to his 
parishioners :- 

“T am able to announce that the Rev. W. B. 
Trevelyan, of Liddon House, has undertaken the 
care of Grosvenor ae in which he will be 
assisted by the Rey. J. Bartlet, who has for 
16 years been Coking ‘at St. John the Divine, 
Kennington.” 


The chapel is now closed for repairs, to be 
reopened early in February. 
CECIL CLARKE. 
Junioe Athenzeum Club. 


ActHors WANTED (11 8. Vii. 
‘Who's the Dupe?’ a farce 
Hannah Cowley, published in 
produced at Drury Lane. 

‘The Country Girl.—There are two 
comedies bearing this title. The first is 
by Anthony Brewer, 1649; the second by 
David Garrick, 1766, and was acted at 
Drury Lane. 

‘Miss in her Teens.—A farce, also by 
Garrick, acted at Covent Garden in 1747. 
It is said to have met with great success, 
partly, perhaps. owing to the clever acting 
of the author and of Woodward, a very 
popular actor of the time. 

‘The Citizen.—A comedy in three acts | 
by Arthur Murphy, 1761, was brought out 
at Drury Lane in the summer of that year, 
under the joint management of Samuel 
Foote and the author. 

‘The Waterman; or, The First of 
August.’"—Ballad opera by Charles Dibdin. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 1774. 

See Baker's ‘ Biographica Dramatica,’ 1782, 
vol. il. Wa. NoRMAN. 


50).— 
written by 
1779, and 


The authors of the plays mentioned by 
Mr. Lewis are as follows :— 

“Who ’s the Dupe ? —A farce by Mrs. 
Cowley, Produced at Drury Lane, 10 May, 
1779. 

*‘ Raising the Wind. —A farce in two acts 
by J. Kenney. Produced at Covent Garden, 
5 Nov., 1803. 

‘The Country Girl.’—A comedy in five 
acts. Altered from Wycherley’s ‘ Country 
Wife’ by David Garrick. Produced at 
Drury Lane, 1766. 

‘Miss in her Teens 


: ; or, The Medley 
Lovers. —A farce in 


two acts by 
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Garrick. Produced at Covent Garden, t7 
Jan., 1747. ’ 
‘The Honest Thieves..—A farce in two 


T. Knight. Produced at Covent 
9 May, 1797. 

‘Blue Devils’ (not ‘ The Blue Devil ’).— 
A farce by George Colman the Younger 
from the French. Produced at Covent 

Garden, 24 April, 1798. 

‘The Citizen.—A comedy in three acts 
by Arthur Murphy. Produced at Drury 
Lane. July, 1761. 

‘The Waterman ; or, The First of August.’ 
—A ballad opera by C. Dibdin. Produced at 
the Haymarket, 17 Aug., 1774. 

CLirtoN Ropsins. 


acts by 


‘Miss in her Teens,’ a farce by David 
Garrick. was first acted at Covent Garden 
in 1747. It was taken from Dancourt’s 
one-act prose comedy ‘La _ Parisienne.’ 
which was first acted in Paris on Wednes- 
day. 13 June, 1691. Garrick’s play is 
cited in ‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘ Bam’ and ‘ Pure’ 
(IV. 8). B. M. 

[BLapup, Mr. W. Doveras, Miss Foikarp, 
Mrs. Fenny, Mr. WILLoUGHBY ‘Maycoc kK, Mr. J. 
PARSON, and A. F. §. also thanked for replies. | 


DiED IN HIS CoFFIN (11 8. vi. 468).— 
Surely it is not necessary to resort to a pun 
in order to explain this phrase, A coffin 
seems to have been a by no means uncommon 
object in an eighteenth- -century bedroom. 
I am afraid that I can throw no light on the 
particular case of Dr. Bentley, but the 
| following passages seem to afford parallels 


From the Diary of the Rev. John Thom- 
linson (Surtees Soe., ‘ North-Country Diaries,’ 
ed. J. C. Hodgson, p. 66) :— 

“1717, May 15th. The story of my grandfather’s 
pe his coftin in his bedchamber for six years ; 
app auded as a piece of extraordinary Christian 
courage. 

From ‘The Memoirs of Percival Stock- 
dale.’ i. 152 :— 

“William Gare [of Lesbury, Northumberland, 
d. 1749] was a carpenter, and in one instance he 
exercised his profession in a very remarkable way. 
He made a coffin for himself, and another for his 
wife, which were lodged in his house many years 
before either of them died.” 

In Samuel Richardson’s novel ‘Clarissa ’ 
the heroine orders her coffin, and uses it for 
a writing-desk for some weeks before her 


death. 
In Mr. Edmund Gosse’s ‘Gossip in a 
Library ° there is an account of the death of 


I have 
not the book at hand. and cannot give the 
but the event took 
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place about 1630. When Donne knew that 
he was dying, he ordered from the carpenter 
a board the length of his body and a small 
wooden urn. He then caused himself to 
be wrapped in a winding-sheet and propped 
up against the board, with his feet in the 
urn, and in this posture his portrait was 
drawn by an artist. He kept the picture 
by his bed until his death a fortnight later. 

Dr. Bentley’s may have been a similar 
morbid freak. Feeling his end approach, 
he may have caused himself to be laid in 
his coffin, in order to get used to it. 

A Memory GAME (11 S. vi. 509; vii. 53). 
—The game described in the query (not 
that described at the second reference) is 
discussed, with its variants, in Mrs. Gomme’s 
‘Traditional Games,’ vol. ii., under the 
heading *‘ The Twelve Days of Christmas.’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


THomas BacsHaw (11 S. vii. 50).—1727, 
Demy of Magdalen. Elected Chaplain of 
Bromley College (succeeding his father) 
17 Feb., 1734/5. Pres. to Addington, co. 
Buckingham, by Anne and_ Jane Busby, 
spinsters, 12 May, 1735. His mother was 
Abigail, daughter of Sir John Busby of 
Addington, Kt. He resigned his rectory on 
being inducted, January, 1779, to South- 
fleet, co. Kent. He was also licensed to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Bromley, 3 June, 1744. 
He died at Bromley College, 20 March, 1787, 
aged 77, and was buried at Bromley. On 
a mural monument on the south side of the 
altar in Bromley Church is the following 
inscription :— 

‘““M. S. Thome Bagshaw, A. M. Harringtoni 
et — filii, Collegii Warneriani annos prope 
liv. Capellani, qui_obiit xx. die Mar. a.p. 1787, 
etatis sue 77. Ingenii, eruditionis, modestie 
laude exornato, vita, moribus, beneficientia con- 
spicuo, Pastori vigili, Apostolicz tidei strenuo 
assertori, hoc monumentum Testamenti ejus Cura- 
tores posuére.” 

Above the inscription is a coat of arms, viz., 
Or, a bugle-horn stringed vert, between 
three roses gules, seeded or. 

When Dr. Johnson was revising his 
‘ Dictionary ’ in 1773, T. B. sent him addi- 
tions too late to be inserted; but the 
Doctor replied : “‘ If my readers had been as 
judicious, as diligent, and as communicative 
as yourself, my work had been better ” 
(Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ iii. 302, edition 1835). 
In 1753 he read the funeral service over 
the remains of Dr. Johnson’s wife at Bromley. 
In 1784, 12 July, the Doctor writes to ask 
permission to put up @ monument. 

‘‘ When it is done, if I have strength remaining, 
I will visit Bromley once again, and pay you part 
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of the respect to which you have a right. From, 

ev. Sir, your most humble servant, S. J.”— 
Thid., viii. 355. 

His benefactions to Bromley College are 
recorded on a tablet in the chapel. He also 
bequeathed a hundred pounds to Magdalen 
College. 

College Order, 26 July, 1800 :— 

“That what remains unexpended of Mr. Bag- 
shaw’s legacy of 94/. be left in the hands of the 
Librarian for the use of the Library.” 

See Bloxam’s ‘ Magd. Coll. Reg.,.’ vi. 216. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


NoveEts tN ‘ NORTHANGER ABBEY’ (11 S. 
vi. 449; vii. 14).—It seems to me that all 
the titles quoted were intended for works 
then known, but the titles are given in a 
careless manner. In ‘ Hookham’s Library : 
English Catalogue ’ (1849), I find “ Orphans 
of the Rhine, 4 vols.” ; “* Horrid Mysteries, 
a novel, by P. Will, 4 vols.”; ‘The 
Mysterious Warning, a German tale, by 
Mrs. Parsons, 4 vols.’’; and ‘‘ The Castle 
of Wolfenbach, a German story, by Mrs. 
Parsons, 2 vols.’’ Allibone was not able to 
find any information about her. - 

These are in the first book I look at. I 
have little doubt that an hour’s further 
searching might produce the only unidenti- 
fied one left—‘ The Necromancer,’ which 
quite likely is only the second title, and 
might be ‘John Jones; or, The Necro- 
mancer.’ 

P. Will was minister of the German 
Lutheran Chapel in the Savoy. 

Ratpxw THomas, 


W. B. H. may be reminded that Jane 
Austen, in a letter to her sister Cassandra 
dated 24 Oct., 1798, writes :— 

‘* My father is now reading the ‘ Midnight Bell,’ 
which he has got from the Library.’ *_Brahourne, 
‘Letters of Jane Austen,’ vol. i. p. 156. 


R. A. A.-L. 


Rev. D. GeorGE GoypER. F.E.S. (11 8. 
vi. 450, 514).—It is somewhat misleading 
to state that Goyder was “educated at 
Westminster,’ for he was not educated at 
Westminster School, but at the Green Coat 
School, which at that time was situated 
on the outskirts of Tothill Fields, next to 
the Bridewell. G. F. R. B. 


““Dopr,”’ “To Dorr,” ** Doper’’ (11 S. vi. 
508 ; vii. 35). — An interesting account of the 
‘ Practice of Doping ’ and ‘ Methods of Detec- 
tion’ will be found in The Daily eed 
Monday, 13 Jan., 1913. G. S. 
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FountaAIn Pen (11 S. i. 306, 395).—In 
‘My Life as an Author,’ by Martin F. 
Tupper, p. 216,“ sundry inventions of mine, 
which I found out for myself, but did not 
patent, though others did,” are recorded by 
the author, and amongst them :— 

**5. A pen to carry its own ink. The pen (I had 
it made in silver, a long hollow handle ending with 
a conical point) either grew clogged if the ink was 
too thick, or emitted blots when too thin.” 

Seeing that the fountain pen was in use 
quite a century before Mr. Tupper, he could 
hardly claim to have been the inventor 
thereof, albeit his own construction may 
have been original. His impression and 
experience are, however, worth adding to 
the facts adduced at the references given 
above. Even the most up-to-date specimen 
of this indispensable invention is not always 
immune from mishaps similar to those 
endured by Mr. Tupper. 

J. B. McGovern. 


‘* NotcH”’ (118. vi. 366, 427, 470; vii.52).— 
CoL. NicHOLSON’s derivation for Pil. Cochice 
as given in Littré under ‘ Cochée,’ seems the 
most feasible. It seems strange that C.C. B. 
has not met with this very old-fashioned 
pill in “notched rolls,’ which is the form 
in which it was, and is, most commonly sold. 
IT speak with the experience of over sixty 
years. Instead of the pill mass being rolled 
into pills, it has been the custom to roll out 
the mass on the pill machine (say, 120 gr, 
for twenty-four pills), and then to put it on 
the cutting part and reverse the roller so 
that one side of the mass was notched, the 
other side plain. This was done 
convenience of the purchaser, who was thus 
enabled to break off the usual dose, viz., 
5 grains. 

The old “ pill o’ cosher,”’ or ‘ pil-e-cochia,”’ 
was quite different from the “ pilule cocciz ”’ 
of the London Pharmacopoeia, and generally 
contained both colocynth and aloes as its 
most active ingredients. R. A. Ports. 


EARTH-EATING (11 S. vi. 290, 351, 397, 
514). — The ‘Sung-hau-sang-chuen,’ by 


‘Tsan-ning and others, completed in A.D. 
988, gives the following story in its twentieth 
book :— 

“‘Ti-tsang, the Buddhist ascetic (705-803), was 
horn in Korea whence he came into China and 
lived on Mount Kiu-tsze There his followers 
increased, but provisions were scanty. He dis- 
covered under a rocky stratum an earth bluish- 
white in colour and with finely farinaceous appear- 
ance. At his instance all his communion used to 
eat it.” 


te Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


for the! 
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vil. 54).—I 
wonder if your readers know a little book, 
‘Tan Roy of Skellater.. It is a life of 
General John Forbes of the Portuguese Army, 
written by Dr. James Neil. the Superintend- 
ent of Warneford Mental Asylum, Oxford, 
and brother of the late Mr. R. A. Neil (1852- 
1901) of Pembroke College, Cambridge. It 
was published by D. Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen, 
1902. J. M. BuLiocn. 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Potes on Books. 


Analecta Bollandiana. Tomus XXXI. Fasc. IV. 

(Brussels, Société des Bollandistes.) 
THE LATEST ISSUE of this valuable publication is 
not concerned with matters in themselves of 
special importance or interest. A study of the 
late Fr. Poncelet’s on the biographies of St. 
Amelberga is given the first place, and at least 
illustrates the severity and acuteness of judgment 
with which the materials gathered in their 
investigations are handled by the _ Bollandists. 
Two texts—the one Ethiopian, the other Arabic— 
relating the passion of an obscure St. Anthony, 
are preceded by an interesting Introduction froin 
the pen of Fr. Peeters, the outcome of which is 
to relegate the several portions of the legend to 
their divers mythical sources, and to discredit it as 
a whole. Fr. van Ortroy, in ‘S. Francois d’Assise 
et son voyage en Orient,’ had a subject of more 
general appeal. His article is directed towards 
controverting the rash statements of M. Hermann 
Fischer, who has lately proposed to revise the 
commonly accepted history of the years 1219 
to 1221 in the saint’s life in the light of the 
‘Speculum Perfectionis,’ with results which, in 
this paper, are successfully demolished. An 
interesting detail is the discussion of the meeting 
between St. Francis and St. Dominic, which 
M. Fischer would place in May, 1220, notwith- 
standing the fact that by that date St. Dominic 
had been for four years the recipient of favour 
on the part of the Pope, and would scarcely then 
have made to St. Francis the proposal, recorded 
by Celano, to fuse the two orders. The paper 
entitled ‘ La Translation de S. Hugues de Lincoln ’ 
is a transcription by Fr. Poncelet of the con- 
cluding paragraphs of a thirteenth-century MS. 
found by him at Novara, made for the sake of 
bringing to completion an edition of the ‘ Trans- 
latio’ lately published, which was done from a 
fifteenth-century MS. lacking its proper end. 
The transcription would otherwise hardly have 
been worth while. 

The reviews of books in this number are many 
and of great interest. 


Ir must be by accident that the new Edinburgh 
Review has a somewhat remarkable proportion of 
melancholy as an ingredient in the ee of good 
things it sets before us. Mr. E. B. McCormick’s 
‘Civilization and Happiness,’ indeed, carries melan- 
choly even to grimness. ‘To life,” he concludes, 
“the human race is irreprievably condemned.”’ 
From his point of view, ik ehh is buta more ex- 
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various agony. The line of complaint he follows 
is one that has been taken before, and it has found. 
it must be confessed, no logical refutation. But 
Mr. McCormick ignores altogether that view of 
suffering which belongs to the convictions of 
heroes, martyrs, and ascetics—a view which has, at 
any rate, been acted upon by thousands of human 
beings, and proved sufficient to sustain them 
through incredible tortures. Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
‘Madame du Deffand’ is a deft piece of portraiture 
and criticism -— a ack-ont-white study, so to 
speak, with nothing but wit to serve for the high 
lights and give a hint of form to the rreponder- 
ance of black. Madame du Deffand. as we know, 
was obsessed by the futility of life. In her attitude 
Mr. Strachey finds, with justice, “‘something at 
once pitiable and magnificent.” ‘But there is 
something alarming, too,” he gives us as wind-up: 
“was she perhaps right after all?” "ho shall 
say? And now we have Switzerland infected, 
threatened even with dissolution, by the all- 
devouring restlessness, greed, vulgarity, and thirst 
for cheap sensation which possess the great states. 
Her sober and healthful ‘‘ provincial” ideal is 
shrinking and growing weak in the increase of her 
towns and the stealthy diminishing of her agricul- 
ture. Every lover of Switzerland has known this— 
perhaps tried to forget it—for years; but here comes 
Mr. Gribble and makes all the process evident 
beyond doubt or hope. Mr. Walter de la Mare’s 
paper on ‘Current Literature’ is slight, but 
so gracefully written that the thinness of the 
matter may be forgiven for the sake of the 
pleasantness of the manner. Mr. Victor Plarr 
gives the remainder of the letters of Scott to Joanna 
Baillie—characteristic examples of Scott’s genial 
and manly habit of mind, of which the most 
interesting is perhaps the last, which, in a few 
unaffected words, tells of the dinner at Edinburgh 
in 1827, when he avowed himself the author of the 
Waverley Novels. Mr. Heathcote Statham’s ‘ New 
Light on Beethoven’ is a thorough and learned 
piece of work, largely corrective in scope, but none 
the less suggestive and illuminating. In ‘De 
Gustibus’ Mrs. Alfred Earl gives usa really delight- 
ful summary of the history—the literary history—of 
cooking. We were, however, rather surprised to 
find her giving that name to the preparations for 
a meal made by Milton's Eve. We had always 
supposed that cookery had ea hypothesi to do with 
a fire, and the elegant repast in the Garden of 
Eden was entirely “‘unfired.” Mrs. Earl dissipates 
some of our most cherished illusions in deciding 
that medieval and the next subsequent cookery was 
rough and indigestible. We are glad she thinks 
Quentin Durward’s breakfast at Plessis-les-Tours 
may have been good to eat as well as to read about, 
The number begins with a weighty article on the 
Divorce Commission, which, from many stand- 
points, deserves serious consideration, and nowhere 
more than where it urges the need—far more 
imperative than the need for divorce reform—for 
a_ thorough revision of our marriage laws. Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish’s ‘Panama Canal and _ the 
Philosophy of Landslides’ is one of the best, as 
it is also one of the most important, of these papers. 
The services to be rendered by the Canal to com- 
merce and to national defence seem almost a trivial 
matter compared with the scientific interest of the 
works and the behaviour of the strata through 
which they are carried; and we do not know of a 
manageable account of them better than this. Two 





other articles deserve mention: Miss March 
Eniliipos's ‘Rise of the Condottiere in Italy,’ and 
ae. . H. Brown’s ‘Indian Students in Great 
ritain.’ 


THE first Quarterly Review of the year is one of 
exceptional interest. It begins with Mr. Cloriston’s 
vaper on Leopardi, which offers versions of five of 
nis poems, that of the ‘Canto Notturno’ being the 
most satisfactory. Another biographical study, good, 
though almost necessarily halting in its sympathy, 
has been inspired by recent works on Cotton 
Mather. Prof. Barrett Wendell brings forward 
the spiritual experiences of Cotton Mather ina way 
which remind one of Port Royal. He notes how 
curiously, in ‘ The Angel of Bethesda’ Mather, ‘ex- 
— his theory of disease, anticipated modern 
acteriology, imputing the disturbance to an in- 
vasion of minute “insects.” Dr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s ‘Swift's Correspondence’ is a delightful 
essay on an inexhaustibly fascinating pr rie 
oceasioned by Dr. Elrington Ball's recent work. 
Mr. Fawkes is one who has a right to be heard on 
the subject of Tyrrell’s life. Moreover, he adds in 
this account of him a pungent saying here and there 
which brings the very man before our eyes more 
vividly even than do the pages of the Life that he 
is discussing. His view of the struggle which 
followed the ‘ Letter to a Professor’ is unfavour- 
able to Rome. Mr. Francis Bickley in ‘ New Facts: 
about Matthew Prior’ makes excellent use of the 
Longleat MSS. These MSS., as Mr. Bickley points 
out, should have received more general attention 
than has fallen to them. We must confess that we 
found Sir Thomas Clouston’s article on ‘ Mind-Cures” 
anything but illuminating. After an introduction 
eae long on the nature of the brain, which, at 
east in this generalized form, is already part of 
the common stock of knowledge of every educated 
person, he proceeds to expose the fallacies of 
“Christian Science,” as seen from the medical point 
of view, in a rambling manner which, again, is the 
vehicle of nothing new. One of the best papers of 
the whole number is Dr. Schiller’s brilliant and 
judicious discussion of the philosophy of Nietzsche. 
He sees in Nietzsche’s contribution towards: 
theories of knowledge his most permanent and 
important service to modern thought. In this: 
regard Nietzsche is part of the transition—which 
has gone furthest in pragmatism—from the view of 
truth as an absolute to the view of truth as a 
valuation. We welcome Dr. Schiller’s admirably 
clear and temperate criticism of Nietzsche’s theory 
of conduct. Lady Robert Cecil’s ‘Training of a 
Queen’ is written in a more than usually attrac- 
tive style. ; 

The writer of ‘ The Majority Report of the Divorce 
Commission’ puts with pungency and clearness the. 
case against the extension of facilities for divorce. 
He argues that the measures proposed, while in 
themselves full of peril, will prove no practical 
remedy for present evils; and he has some severe- 
reflections on the evidence offered to the Com- 
mission. 


The English Historical Review for January is a 
good number. Prof. Haverfield in ‘ Ancient Rome 
and Ireland’ refutes the theory promulgated by 
Dr. Zimmer three or four years ago that there was 
an active commerce during the early centuries of 
our era between Ireland and Gaul. Dr. Rose gives 
us Part II. of his study of Burke, Windham, and 
Pitt. The other main articles are ‘England and 
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the Low Countries, 1405-13, by Mr. L. V. D. 
Owen ; ‘Walsingham and Burghley in Queen 
Elizabeth's Privy Council,’ by Mr. Conyers Read ; 
and ‘The Elections to the Exclusion Parliament, 
1679-81,’ by Mr. E. Lipson. 





our correspondent Mr. Beaven’s trenchant correc- 


tion of misstatements with regard to Canning and 
the Addington Administration ; and the third in- | 


stalment of the Editor’s ‘ Burgundian Notes.’ 
The reviews of books are numerous, valuable 
and also of great general interest. 


‘THE Lost LANGUAGE OF SYMBOLISM.’ 


Your review of my recent work on Symbolism 
necessitates my asking you for the courtesy of space 
for a reply. 

Although my critic ignores the whole of the care- 
fully saonputated facts on Symbolism pure and 
simple, and concentrates his energies on the tenta- 
tive etymology occupying a relatively small propor- 
tion of the later chapters, he is, 1 concede, well 
within his rights; but when he professedly quotes 
as being in my own words the alleged “‘ proofs ” for 
my belief that the syllable ac at one time meant 
great, surely he heed have done me the justice to 
have actually given my proofs, and not torn a few 
only slightly relevant passages from their context. 
“Let us see,” says your reviewer, ‘‘ by what proofs 
Mr. Bayley establishes its existence”; whereupon, 
instead of citing any samples from vol. i. (pp. 13, 
14, and 15), where my reasons—I do not call them 
proofs—occupy nearly three pages, he quotes some 
seemingly senseless passages from other parts of 
the book. Nothing is easier than to brand by this 
method any writer on word-origins as weak-witted. 
What, for example, would be the superficial im- 
pression of a reader if told without qualification 
or context that the words pen and feather were 
alike derived from a root pat, which in Sanscrit 
means fo fly ; that the English friend was the San- 
scrit pri, to Jove; that our river-name Avon is 
traceable to ap, the Sanscrit for water ; and that 
although “at first sight the English word fir does 
not look very like the Latin quercus, yet it is the 
same word”? 

The defect of Authorized Philology is that it 
offers no explanation for radicals. It does not 
attempt to explain why ap was the Sanscrit for 


water, why pri was the Sanscrit for dove, or why pat | 


was the Sanscrit for fy. 1t refers the word oak to 
the Anglo-Saxon ac, but it offers no suggestions as 


to the original meaning of ac, Dr. Murray merely | 


describing it as ‘‘a consonantal stem, ulterior 
meaning obscure.” My work is a pioneer, and 
doubtless in many respects a bungling, attempt to 
ick up the threads where at present philology 
sad them, and to explore the darkness which is now 
the only recognized goal of Authorized Etymology. 
Such an attempt must, I concede, run the gaunt- 
let of preliminary ridicule, but I have contidence 
that many of my theories will ultimately be 
accepted as sound. Whether or not I am wrong, 
it is undeniable that many of the etymologies of 
Skeat and Murray are far from right. The standard 
explanation for the word ha-ha, for instance, is 
that it is from the French ha-ha, ‘‘an interjection 
of laughter, hence a surprise in the form of an 
unexpected obstacle that laughs at one.” This may 








be so, but itis a far wilder idea than anything to 
be found in my book. _ I should have suggested 
that the word ha-ha or haw-haw was simply a re- 
duplication or superlative of the French haie, a 


| fence or hedge, old English haw. 
Among the ‘ Notes and Documents’ we observed | 


HAROLD Bayley. 


Tue Sister oF JoHN Stuart Mitt. 
WE are indebted for the following to Mr. 


| WiLt1amM MERCER :— 


** Ante, p. 26, under the heading ‘ English Graves 
at Avignon,’ ‘N. & Q.’ published two inscriptions 
on a tombstone at Avignon commemorating John 
Stuart Mill and his wife. 

‘* Curiously, until Jan. 22nd no English newspaper 
seems to have heard of the death of his sister, Mrs, 
Colman, near Clifton (Bristol), on the 15th inst., 
except The Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘‘ The sister of J.S. Mill was buried on Jan. 18th, 
in the Friends’ (Quaker) Cemetery, as her intimate 
friendship with the surviving relatives of John and 
Jacob Bright rendered natural and appropriate. 

‘The long interval—say 40 years—since the death 
of her brother (1873), seems to have deadened revol- 
lection of the aged sister, who died in her 9st 
year. 

‘The mention of the family in ‘N. & Q.’ is, 
therefore, very timely. She has left a son, now in 
South Africa, and other children, none of whom 
carry on the Mill patronymic—hence the silence 
concerning her, and possibly her well-known strong 
dislike of publicity.” 


Mr. ALFRED ANSCOMBE writes from 30, Albany 
Road, Stroud Green, N.:— ‘‘ The Antiquaries’ 
Committee of the County Society of the Men 
of Sussex are about to make collections of the 
forms of names of Sussex towns and _ villages 
from Saxon charters and Norman and Plantagenet 
rolls and other documents, with the intention of 
elucidating the place-names of the county as they 
appear to-day ; and they invite the co-operation of 
Suthsexians and others who are engaged in the 
study of Old- and Middle-English phonology and 
place-names.” 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 


| the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 


so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ieading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents ‘ 
queries are requested to 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

F. R. FarRpank.—Many thanks for interesting 
brochure, which has been forwarded to querist. 


Tuomas Fiint.—Letter receiving attention. 


who repeat 
ead the second com- 








